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self for not haying sooner detected the vanity, on which alone
this pretension had been founded. His figure, his gait, his move-
ments, his mode of declamation, were severally taxed; he deci-
sively renounced every species of advantage or merit, that might
have raised him above the common run of men, and so doing he
increased his mute despair to the highest pitch. For, if it is hard
to give up a woman's love, no less painful is the task to part from
the fellowship of the Muses, to declare ourselves forever unde-
serving to be of their community; and to forego the fairest and
most immediate kind of approbation, what is openly bestowed on
our person, our voice and our demeanour.

Thus then our friend had long ago entirely resigned himself,
and set about devoting his powers with the greatest zeal to the
business of trade. To the surprise of friends, and to the great
contentment of his father, no one was now more diligent than
Wilhelm, on the exchange or in the counting-house, in the sale-
room or the warehouses; correspondence and calculations, all that
was intrusted to his charge, he attended to and managed with the
greatest diligence and zeal. Not in truth with that warm dili-
gence which to the busy man is its own reward, when he follows
with constancy and order the employment he was born for; but
with the silent diligence of duty, which has the best principle for
its foundation, which is nourished by conviction, and rewarded by
conscience; yet, which oft, even when the clearest testimony of
our minds is crowning it with approbation, can scarcely repress a
struggling sigh.

In this manner he had lived for a time, assiduously busied,
and at last persuaded that his former hard trial had been ordained
by fate for the best. He felt glad at having thus been timefully,
though somewhat harshly warned about the proper path of life;
while many are constrained to expiate more heavily, and at a later
age, the misconceptions into which their youthful inexperience
has betrayed them. For, each man commonly defends himself as
long as possible from casting out the idols which he worships in
his soul, from acknowledging a master error, and admitting any
truth which brings him to despair.

Determined as he was to abandon his dearest projects, some
time was still necessary to .convince him fully of his misfortune.
At last, however, he had so completely succeeded by irrefragable
reasons in annihilating every hope of love, of poetical performance,
or stage-representation, that he took courage to obliterate entirely